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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
AUTUMN LEAVES. 
LUCY Ss. 





BY MRS. HARDING, 


How beautiful appear the Autumn leaves, 
Tho’ tinged with Nature’s variegated dye! 

Yon leaflet, shaken by the Autumn breeze, 
Seems like a trembling tear in beauty’s eye. 


Yon golden forest, fringed with varied hues, 
More beautiful appears, tho’ in decay, 
Than robed in Spring's green mantle so profuse, 
Fann'd by the zephyrs of exulting May. 
Why sigh we that the leaves must fade away? 
So fades the brightest dream that youth has known! 
Should Nature triumph, in her folds so gay, 
O’er hearts whose blossoms on the past are strewn? 
Life’s most congenial shower is nought but tears— 
Its brightest morn must know a dark eclipse !— 
Ite fondest hopes are rife with boding fears— 
Man's sweetest cup turns bitter ere he sips! 
As wearied Nature seeks a short repose, 
And drops her treasures in the lap of earth— 
Thus doth the heart oppress’d with human woes, 
Yield up each offering treasured from its birth. 
What is there sadening? these pale leaves that fall, 
Are emblems of my life, and its decay; 
$o 1 at last must welcome death’s dark pall, 
When called to pass from this lone earth away. 
As radiant colors thro’ the forest gleam, 
When touched by Autumn's uncongenial breath— — 
So may hope brighten, when life’s rugged stream, 
Presses me closely to the verge of death! 
Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 1846. 


WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
TO THE MOON, 
BY S. C. KINIWEY. 
O, when thou climbst the heavens, full-orbed, O Moon! 
So wondrous beautiful, so passing fair, 





Olad in a garb woven of the love-lit looks 

Of pensive angels, and down on the dark 

Dost gaze and smile, till all this night-gloomed earth 
Seems one bright silvery realm; or, at eve, 

When thou, enamored of the vesper-star, 

Dost linger in the crimson west, as some 

Fond lover looking the farewell; yon heaven 

Up climbiug when, or, in the crimson west, 

At eve when lingering, thou stirrest in the soul 
Bright thoughts and beautiful affections. Fond 
Remembrances, e’en from the inner shrine, 

Float up to bathe their many-colored wings 

In thy pure ray; and, as they rise, with their 
Plume-tips they sweep the spirit-lyre, which yields 
A trancing melody. Strange fancies leap, 

Wild flockiag from the brain, to life, and play, 
Thy beam their prompter, dramas beautiful,— 
The scenery earth's fair features, dancing oft 

To music of the spheres. Beholding thee, 

Thou beauteous Moon, forgotten passages 

In the writ pages of life’s volume come 

To me afresh, and thoughts of dim years past 
Move in the soul.—In boyhood's gleesome time, 
When joys, like birds, were fluttering in the heart 





Forever, and the world was strange,—around 


Our home, smit with thy solemn beauty, played 
We brothers, happy group, beneath thy smile, 
Nor knew of sorrow aught, or change to come, 
Or care. Thou since hast changed full oft, yet now, 
As then, the same art thou; we, too, have changed, 
But we are not the same. The wand of tiine 

Apart 


Our lots are cast in this cold, heartless world, 


Has waved, and 'tis another scene. 


And all remains of childhood’s innocence, 
Youth’s dream, is memory. This to indulge 

Is joy serene; and when thou sails’t, sublime 
Among the stars, along the abysmal blue, 

Like a white swan upon the waters, then, 

Gazing on thee, I love to muse to life 

Anew the scenes existence has unveiled, 

The phases life displayed.—A blue-eyed maid 
Erewhile was with me oft when thou went’st up 
The sky at night, and we have strolled beneath 
Thy silver gleam, arm fondly linked to arm, 

And cheek clese pressed to cheek, forgetting all 
On earth, save that pure love which, like the wing 
Of a white dove, was hov’ring in our hearts. 
Then came the change; and I am now alone,— 

If one can be alone, when memories 


And busy thoughis are with him evermore.— 


As changest thou, bright, Moon, now bright, but oft 
Obscure, and sometimes wholly dark, life here 

So changes ever.—Thou shalt once forget 

Thy star-paved course in heaven, and be ao more. 
Man too, his course on earth; but he shall be 
Above the stars hereafter; for each change 


Below advances him toward heaven on high. 








Povnular Tale. 


ESET 


THE CREOLE'S DAUGHTER. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING. 


Shortly after the cession of the vast territory of Louisiana, 
the most fertile region of the Old or New World, a young 
; gentleman by the name of Eustace Chetwood, in the course 
‘ of adesultory rambling life, during which he had visited many 
parts of Europe, came to the Crescent city, commonly called 
New Orleans, with the intention of passing a few days. He was 
competently rich, well educated and accomplished, and pos- 
sessed of such extraordinary graces of person, manner and 
mind, that while abroad he received the appellation of the 
“Handsome American,” and, as report said, actually made an 
impression on a certain young queen, who had been wedded 
to an old husband for reasons of state—in other words, to ce- 
ment a perpetual alliance between two neighboring kingdoms 
that never preserved a good understanding afterward. 


‘At the Crescent city, Chetwood—who spoke French with 
great fluancy—by means of his letters of introduction and 
the most effectual one of all—that which he carried in his 
face—soon became associated with the proud old Creoles, the 
ancient lords of the soil, who at that period, as they have 
been ever since, were rather shy of the bustling active Yan- 
kees, and looked on their incorporation with the republican 
family as a great calamity. Nevertheless, there was some- 
thing about Chetwood that dispelled every prejudice as soon 
as he became knows, and his having spent a year at Paris was 
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an additional recommendation. He soon became quite do- 
mesticated in the Creole circle, and learned properly to esti- 
mate the proud simplicity and native integrity of the men as 


well as to admire the grace and beauty of the women. 


Among those who took a special liking to Chetwood, was 
the Baron de M., descended from one of the noblest families 
of Normandy, to which belonged the heroic Robert Guiscard 
and his brothers, who like the race of Napoleon, all became 
kings. The Baron possessed an estate just in the vicinity of 
the city, which though of great prospective value produced 
but a moderate income, and lived in a queer old chateau, with 
a monstrous peaked roof, and a large garden of half a dozen 
acres in the rear, filled with orange trees and flowering shrubs, 
living on their own odors, while crowds of mocking birds lux- 
uriated amid the fragrant wilderness, repaying the shelter 
they enjoyed by their varied and inimitable songs, 


The Baron, though his family had been transplanted some 
four or five generations, was a genuine Frenchman, in habits, 
temper and disposition. His vivacity was irrepressible and 
and his wit inexhaustible. He was brave, passionate, gener- 
ous and forgiving; and he considered France as his native 
country, though he had never been there but once in his life, 
and came away in a rage on hearing a great philosopher dis- 
cussing in favor of a republican government. Nevertheless 
he still cherished a devout attachment to France, and had sent 
his only child, Julia, to be educated in Paris. With this stur- 
dy descendant of the invincible Normans, Chetwood formed 
an intimacy that might have aspired to the dignity of friend- 
ship. The Baron was indeed a delightful companion ; and his 
very foibles made him only the more amusing, for they were 
drowned by his high qualities and embellished by his wit and * 
vivacity. Though careless, almost sloven in his dress, any 
one initiated in the mysteries of good breeding could tell he 
was a gentleman, a mile distant. The Baron carried Chet- 
wood everywhere, introduced him to all the beautiful Creole 
ladies, and would have conferred on him more substantial ben- 
efits, had occasion required or opportunity offered. 


The month of April, which in that genial clime comes 
laughing on the zephyr’s wing and clothed with flowers and 
breathing odors, had now arrived, and one day the Baron in- 
vited his friend to join in a fete, which was to take place a 
few miles above the city at the chateau of a wealthy planter, 
who luxuriated under the under the title of Marquis, on the 
opposite side of the sublime father of waters. The company 
embarked in a ferry boat, andj nothing material occurred in 
crossing until they arrived at the opposite shore, when a plain 
elderly gentleman, who did not seem to belong to the party, 
on stepping from the boat to the bank, missed his footing and 
fell into the river, which was then at the Spring flood and ran 
with a rapid current, apparently composed of an infinite com- 
bination of boiling whirlpools. He was swept away instantly, 
and would unquestionably have been drowned had not Chet- 
wood, as quick as thought, jumped ashore, ran along the bank 
until he ovetrook the floating body, which was kept from 
sinking by the force and density of the current, and plunging 
into the boiling eddies, seized the poor gentleman by the 
skirts. By this time others had followed, and as Chetwood 
and hiscompanion fortunately floated into a little nook where 
there was a counter current, expedients were adopted which 
succeeded in rescuing both from the imminent danger in which 
they were involved. 


Chetwood felt nothing more than a temporary exhaustion, 
from which he soon recovered, but the old gentleman had be- 
come insensible, and it was some time before he exhibited 
signs of life. They both returned together in the same boat, 
and,the old gentleman asked the name of his preserver, on 
learning which, he feebly exclaimed, “That is also my name.” 
No‘further explanation took place, as he was too much ex- 
hausted to converse, and on parting he had only strength to 
squeeze Chetwood’s hand and say, “We shall see each other 
again.” That very day the young man received a letter re- 
guiring his immediate presence at home, which was in the 
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North, and he departed early the next morning, without again 
sceing his namesake, to the infinite discomfiture of the Baron, 
who signified his mntention of forthwith sending for his daugh- 
ter Julia to comfort him for the loss of his friend. 

Some years had elapsed, and all know a few years produce 
great changes in the world, especially in this New World of 
ours. The city of the Crescent had waxed great and mighty, | 
through the magic influence exercised by the grand impulse | 
which liberty gives to the mind of man and the destinies of | 
nations. The spirit of speculation waxed rife among men; 
the staid, prudent Creoles had become infected; the worthy | 
Baron de M., was deeply inoculated by precept and example, | 
and in an evil hour, was seduced, by a bilious, cadaverous | 
«hemer, to purchase a tract of land adjoining his own estate, 
at a price, which not only absorbed all his ready money, but 
involved a mortgage on his paternal property, alinost equiva- 
lent to its entire value, estimated according to the exaggera- 
ted notion which then prevailed. But the tide which had 
flowed so high at the flood, sank proportionably low at the | 
ebb, and the unfortunate Baron now saw himself and his prop- 
erty at the mercy of 4 man who had the reputation of being 
little better than a miser. Juliahad returned some years be- 
fore, aad her beauty, her virtues, her affection and her obedi- 
ence, would have almost reconciled him to his fate, had not his 
heart bitterly reproached him for having, by his rash cupidity, 
robbed her of an inheritance that he was bound to preserve 
for her. 





| 





Things were in this state, when one day Chetwood received 
a letter from an eminent citizen of New Orleans, belonging to 
the legal.profession, informing him of the death of one Roger 
Chetwood of that city, who had devised to him his whole 
estate, estimated at more than a million of dollars, and re- 
questing his immediate presence to settle affairs and take pos- 
session. The will, a copy of which was enclosed, ran in these 
words: 

“I, Roger Chetwood, (no gentleman,) of New Orleans, be- 
ing of sound mind and unsound body, having none that I 

cared for and none that cared for me that I know of, had de- 
termined to die without making a will, in the reasonable ex- 
pectation that my heirs at law, (whoever they may be,) would 
consume a good portion of my estate in law-suits. but inas- 
much as my cousin (six times removed) Eustace Chetwood, 
of Hillside, in the State of New York, from the mere impulse 
of humanity and not knowing me from Adam, did confer on 
me the only benefit I ever recollect to have received from any 
of my living fellow creatures, by saving me from the maw of 
oid father Mississippi, Ido hereby, in acknowledgement of a 
favor which, though ef little worth, was well meant, bequeath 
my whole estate real and personal, to him and his heirs forev- 
er, or until either he or some one of his posterity, shall spend 
it in riotous living, or waste it in idle speculations, as I think 
quite probable; and I do herehy request the said Eustace 
Chetwood, in case he should ever see or hear of any of my 
relations worthy of the gift, he will bestow on them such por- 
tion of this my bequest as he may deem proper, or none at 
all, just as he pleases.” 

Chetwood lost no time in proceeding to the crescent city. 
Here his first inquiry was after his old friend, the Baron, who 
he learned was on a visit with his daughter at a plantation, 
some twenty or thirty miles up the river, whence he was ex- 
pected to return every day. He next undertook an jayestiga- 
tion of the affairs of his deceased benefactor, and was fairly 
astonished at the magnitude of the bequest. There seemed 
no end to the stocks, bonds, mortgages and lands, this inde- 
futigable economist had acquired; Chetswood was struck with 
a painful sensation, on finding among the mass a mortgage on 
the property of his old friend, the Baron, for an immense 
amount, the interest on which had accumulated for two years. 
He waited with great impatience until informed of the return 
of the Baron, and then placing the mortgage in his pocket 
took his way to the old chateau. 

On approaching the gate he was struck with the change 
which a few years had produced. Though old-fashioned and 
totally divested of all the spruce nicety of our modern man- 
sions, it had hitherto presented a most respectable appearance, 

exhibiting no vestige of neglect or ruin. Now, however, ey- 
ery thing seemed to be changed; the ancient gate hung by a 
single rusty hinge; the fence was decayed and in many places 
broken: the shrubs and flowers bordering the avenue leading 
to the chateau, presented the appearance of utter desolation; 
and the plastering of the old mansion had fallen off in many 
places, giving the whole an air of melancholy neglect, or im- 
capacity to repair the dilapidation. The whole combined, 
sufficiently told the story of the occupant of a mansion, which 














in effect belonged to another, and where neither party felt an 
interest in its preservation. 

Ashe entered the gate, an awkward embarrassment came 
over him, which increased every step he approached, until he 
felt almost like a culprit about to appear before one whom he 
had grievously wronged; and he scarcely had courage to raise 
the old-fashioned knocker which guarded the door, under 
semblance of a brazen lion couchant. Formerly it used to 
shine like gold, but now it was covered with a green rust that 
Chetwood knocked at the 
door, not like a lordly creditor: coming to demand a debt, but 


obscured all its ancient splendors. 


as a humble debtor to beseech its remission. The old gray- 
headed negro, who used to welcome the friend of his master 
with a portentons grin of pleasare, now received him with a 
most lugubrious countenance, and conducted him to the usual 
sitting-room, where he found the Baron and the young iady. 

The old man, with a pale face and plainly attired, met his 
friend with what seemed a forced welcome, and introduced 
Chetwood to the young lady as his daughter. She received 
him with an evident constraint, and the demeanor of the Ba- 
ron was evidently divested of that gay, frank hilarity, with 
which he had always treated his young friend. A few formal 
enquiries and a most embarrassing silence ensued. At length 
Chetwood gathered himself together and addressed the Baron 
as follows, at the same time drawing the mortgage from his 
pocket, with great trepidation :— 

“Monsieur le Baron, I wish to have a few words with you 
in private,”—looking at Julia. 

“My daughter,” replied the old man, “is acquainted with 
1 have no secrets from her. 
business and are prepared for the result.”’ 

Chetwoud became still more embarrassed, for a pair of most 
beautiful eyes, beaming from the loveliest face he had ever 
seen, were fixed upon him with an intense expression which 
he could neither comprehend nor withstand. At length re- 
covering himself, he began in hurried accents:— 


all my affairs. We know your 


‘*Monsieur Le Baron, in looking over the papers of my de- 
ceased relative, I—I—."’ Here those same eyes which had so 
discomfitted him before beamed with such intense eagerness 
upon him, that he scarcely knew what he was saying, or what 
he meant to say. ‘Monsieur Le Baron, as I before observed, 
I found this paper—” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” interrupted the Baron, “I understand it 
all; itis in your power to redace myself and my daughter to 
beggary at any moment you please.” 

“But my dear friend, the power is nothing without the will.” 
This was said with a tone and manner that made Julia start, 
and she eyed him yet more eagerly, as if life aiid death were 
in his words. Chetwood now became animated with his pur- 
pose. . 

“Yes, Baron, the power is nothing without the will. I de- 
sire, nay, I demand that you answer mé one question, 
frankly and without disguise. By what disposition of this pa- 
per can I best contribute to your happiness and that of your 
daughter?” - 

Here Julia seemed as if she would look into his very soul, 
while a bright gleam of hope flashed across her beautiful face. 
The Baron became confused and stammered out something 
altogether unintelligible. 

“Speak,” cried Chetwood, “speak frankly and freely; I re- 
quire it as due to our ancient friendship. What disposition of 
this paper will best contribute to your happiness and that of 
your daughter?” ' . 

The Baron remained for some moments silent, while Julia 
continued to gaze more intently if possible on Chetwood, 
whose countenance, animated by his generous purpose, glowed 
in more than its usual beauty and expression. 

‘**Well,” said the Baron with an effort, “you are my dicta- 
tor, my fate is at your disposal, and I must obey your com- 
mands. On purchasing the property of your relative, I paid a 
sum more than sufficient to meet all the arrearages of inter- 
est; the property still remains unsold aud uninjared, and the 
first wish of my heart is, that it may be received back again 
and the agreement cancelled.” 

“So be it, then,” exclaimed Chetwood, tearing the mort- 
gage in pieces and casting them into the chimney. ‘From 
this moment you owe me nothing but your friendship, which 
while you remain my debtor, I felt I never could enjoy.” He 
opened his arms, and the old gentleman cast himself on his 
bosom, and the reunion of the two friends was consummated. 
But what became of Julia all this while? She had watched 
the countenance of Chetwood, and seen the noble expression 
of generosity with which it gradually kindled; and when at 
length she saw him tear the paper on which the fortunes of 





her only parent depended, and heard the words by which the 
act was accompanied, she started from her seat, rushed eager- 
ly toward him, exclaiming, with clasped hands, “O! I knew 
that face could not deceive me!” and burst inte a passion of 
grateful tears. 

Now, happiness once again abided inthe oll weather-worn 
chateau of the light hearted Baron and that of his daughter 
Julia, whosd heart, though animated by the pure hilarity of 
conscious innocence, was capable of nourishing and bringing 
to maturity, the deepest and most intense feelings. The good 
Baron adored his friend, since bound to him by the tie of grat- 
itude, which ina generous mind is one of the strongest that 
can link one human being to another, and Julia, the beauti- 
ful, gentle, yet energetic Julia, often looked at Chetwood, 
when he did not see her, with an expression that indicated a 
feeling warmer than friendship and purer than love. 

Thus wayged their little world, till one bright Spring morn- 
ing Chetwood and Julia were walking in the garden of the 
old chateau, breathing all the sweets of a Southern Spring, 
and cheered by the music of a hundred warbling birds that 
found a balmy refuge in the orange groves and many flowered 
vines which clambered around in all directions. ‘The garden 
however, though the old gardener and Julia too had bestirred 
themselves busily since it had been restored to its ancient pos- 
sessor, still exhibited signs of former néglect, and in many 
places the weeds contended with the flowers for mastery. 

~I am almost ashamed of the condition of my garden,” said 
Julia. “But for some years past, I never could look on it as 
ours, and had not the heart to embellish a paradise from which 
we might every day be expelled. But now—now that you 
have made me so happy by giving it back again, I shall devote 
myself to restoring it once more to its former beauty, that 
every year it may become more worthy of the generous giv- 
er.”’ 

As she said this, she looked up in his face with such a min- 
gled expression of confiding faith,of boundless gratitude and 
inexpressible softness, that he could no longer resist the im- 
pulse of his heart. 

“Julia,” said he, and he trembled as he spoke, “Julia, sit 
down on this bench, for ] have that to say to you on the an- 
swer to which depends much, perhaps all my future happiness 
in this world.” 

“Ah!” replied Julia, in all the pure simplicity of virgin in- 
nocence, “Ah! if your happiness depends on my answer, you 
need not fear.” 

“Julia, you said Thad made you happy by what you call 
giving your father his property back again. What I have giv- 
en to you—I mean happiness—will you now bestow on me?" 

“What!” cried she, with all the archness inherited from the 
good Baron, “what, you want your property again, do you?” 

““No—I ask for what is of far greater worth in my eyes. Ju- 
Will you 
entrust your innocence, your beauty, your future happiness 
for all life long, to my care? 


lia—beloved Julia—will you give me your heart? 


Will you be mine for ever? 
Speak one word—ouly one.” 

But she could not speak—though she was full eighteen and 
had grown to early maturity in that genial clime which early 
ripens fruits, flowers and woman. She at first seemed scarce- 
ly to comprehend what was meant by this proposal, and look- 
ed up wistfully in his face, where she soon read an explana- 
tion, in the bright fervor of his speaking eye, which seemed 
to dart ity meaning into her very soul. The language was 
that of nature, and nature comprehended it at once. Julia 
blushed to the eyes, and trembled iu every limb as she timidly 
said :— 

“Does my father sanction your request?” 

“Yes, dearest Julia, he has said that it was the first wish of 
his heart to see us united.” 

“Then so itis mine!” exclaimed Julia, and cast herself up- 
on his bosom, with all the strong faith, confiding tenderness 
and boundiess love, of which woman's heart is the sole depos- 
itory. They could not express their own feelings, and whe 
shall dare to describe them? The balmy air, the bloor:ing 
flowers, the warbling birds, alone witnessed the scene of vir- 
tuous bliss, and as the old Baron, some hour or two after, ap- 
peared in search of them, they came forward hand in hand, 
like the first pair of Eden ere they listened to the serpent, 
dropped on their knees before him and received his blessing. 

Now all was bright in the present, still brighter in the fu- 
ture, when suddenly one of those dark clouds, that as often 
obscure the prospects of man as the face of nature, arose and 
cast its shadow over the destinies of that happy pair. One 
day Julia returned from a walk, pale and agitated, and, finding 
Chetwood in the sitting room, threw herselfinto his arms and 
burst into tears, Being urged to explain the cause of her 
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emdtions, she resisted for a time, but at length exclaimed :— 

“Ah! [ have met Guitaub!” 

“And who is he—and what of him?” inquired Chetwood. 

«You dont know him then? You have never seen, or heard 
of Guitaub? So nuch the better.” 

Chetwood could make nothing of this, but at length, by 
strong importunity, wrung from the blushing, indignant girl 
the cause of her grief. Guitaub was a young man, a descend- 
ant of an ancient Creole family, in reduced circumstances, 
who had declared himself her admirer almost immediately on 
her return from France, and still persevered in his attention, 
though treated with equal scorn both by father and daughter. 
His character was more than equivocal, his habits dissipated, 
and he was known to subsist altogether by gambling. Still as 
he had committed no public act of dishonesty, and was a dis- 
ciple of the code of honor, which in the crescent city is al- 
most equally sacred with the decalogue, he had not lost his 
caste among gentlemen not very particular in the choice of 
their associates, and no one could decline a message of a cer- 
tain kind from him without incurring the penalty of expulsion 
from the society of his equals. Guitaub was a man of great 
intrepidity—that is to say, he was impudent, arrogant and fe- 
rocious, perpetually provoking quarrels and always victorious 
in combat. He was acomplete master of the sword, and hav- 
ing killed more than one antagonist, was an object, if not of 
respect, at least of fear to all his associates. 

This dangerous man had been absent for some time, but now 
returned, and meeting Julia in the street had, with his brutal 
insolence, informed her he was acquainted with her engage- 
ment; reproached her with ingratitude for his long attach- 
ment; and concluded by swearing a bitter oath, that she 
should never marry any man but him, for he had doomed ev- 
ery pretender to her hand to certain destruction. 

“He will dog your steps,” exclaimed Julia; “he will follow 
you everywhere; he will insult you publicly until your for- 
bearance is worn out; he will force you to meet him, and that 
meeting willbe death. You must leave the city immediately, 
and, if necessary, you must resign me, for Lam not worth the 
purchase. I entreat, 1 conjure you to fly.” 

“Andif Ido,” exclaimed Chetwood, “imay I live forever 
branded as a traitor to woman and a coward among men. 
Trust me, dearest love, I will bear all that man can bear; I 
willcurb my temper to the utmost; I will never fora moment 
forget that I am entrusted with the sacred deposit of your 
happiness, and act asa faithful trustee of what I value more 
than life. But I cannot fly this ferocious bully, and if forced 
to meet him at the point of the sword, I trust that he will not 
find me an easy conquest. Dear Julia, even you, brought up 
and living among a people who consider cowardice as the 
greatest of crimes, would despise me were I to fly and leave 
you at the mercy of this whiskered ruffian.” 


Julia said no more. She did not acquiesce, yet could not 
dissent, and resorted to the refuge of her sex—sighs and tears. 
It was not long before Chetwood met Guitaub, who, as Julia 
predicted, watched his motions incessantly. It was in a pub- 
lic walk, where many people of both sexes and of the class 
with which Chetwood associated, were strolling about in va- 
rious directions. Whenever he met Guitaub, the latter passed 
some palpable affront upon him, either by look of bitter 
scowl, a contemptuous word, or hy brushing rudely against 
him. It wasa trying moment to Chetwood, whose blood 
boiled in his veins, and he longed to stretch the insulting bully 
at his feet. But he remembered Julia, and as those insults 
were only obvious to himself, at length hurried away, degra- 
ded in his own estimation as a man, and ashamed to look a 
woman in the face. 


Guitaub continued to persevere in this course of silent out- 
rage. He watched every opportunity of encountering Chet- 
wood, aud harrassing his feelings, by every latent insult his 
ingenuity could invent, until at last his life became a burthen 
tohim. He sawthat he was every day becoming an object of 
contempt to his associates, who had at length noticed the 
conduct of Guitaub. His color faded; he grew thin and weak, 
and his mind became a chaos of contending passions. At 
length he opened his mind to Julia. He told her of the per- 
severing insolence of Guitaub; of the contempt into which he 
himself was daily sinking, not only in his own estimation, but 
that of his fellows; of those terrible conflicts which were 
gradually undermining his health, prostrating his mind, and 
concluded by making her arbiter of his fate. Julia turned 
pale, trembled, and remained speechiless for a time. Atlength 
the Creole’s daughter, animated by all the pride and tender- 
ness of love, and by the recollection of her Norman ancestors, 
east herself on his bosom, burst into tears and exclaimad:— 


“Go! do what becomes a man. I could not love you if you 
were disgraced. Go, call this ruffian to account, and if you 
fall, the heart that has been devoted to you shall be consecra- 
ted to Heaven.” 


“Fear not, my love,” replied Chetwood, “though in the sight 
of God I purpose wilfully to do what is perhaps wrong under 
any circumstances, still will I trast that, as compared with my 
adversary, Lam certainly excusable—He will judge equitably 
between us and defend the right- Besides, [have my arm and 
sword to trust to, nor am I devoid of skill. While abroad, | 
devoted myself to fencing under the most famous masters, and 
what I then practiced as a healthful, elegant exercise, I will 
now convert into means of defending my life and protecting 
my honor.” They parted with a promise from Chetwood, 
that he would conceal nothing from Julie, and above all, ap- 
prize her when the crisis came and the meeting was arranged. 
Chetwood did not immediately seek Guitaub, and little less 
did he avoid him. It so happened, however, that he met the 
latter at dinner, where a large company was assembled, and 
In the course of the en- 
tertainment, the glasses being filled, Guitaub deliberately lean- 


was placed exactly opposite to him. 


ed across the table, reached Chetwood's glass, and, nodding 
significantly, drank it off. 
“Pray, sir,” 
by this?” 
“O-ho!” replied the other, “you don’t understand me. I 
was only drinking your health in honor of your unequalled 
courage in pocketing insults.” 


said Chetwood, “may IT enquire what you mean 


“Permit me to return the compliment,” replied Chetwood, 
filling another glass and dashing the contents full in the face of 
Guitaub. The result is easily anticipated. A challenge was 
given and accepted, and the meeting arranged ter the follow- 
ing morning at sunrise. Chetwood sought Julia, and at once, 
without preface, informed her of the state of things. 

“To-morrow decides my fate, dear Julia, and Il have not a 
moment to lose in preparation. In anticipation of this result, 
[nave already made my will, and earnestly entreat you to ac- 


cept the bequest I have made.” 


“Your bequest!” interrupted Julia, in a calm, solemn voice, 
that neither trembled nor faltered. “Your bequest? If you 
die I shall want nothing. I shall no more belong to this 
world.” 

Not a tear was 


One silent 
embrace—one soft, lingering kiss—and they seperated, per- 


The parting was inexpressiby solemn. 
shed by either. Notanother word was uttered. 
haps forever. The next morning dawned, with a soft, hallow- 
ed lustre, after a nightly shower; the mocking birds sang 
among the orange-groves, and the flowers shed their fragrance 
allaround, as Chetwood took his way, accompanied by a friend, 
to the place of meeting. He found Guitaub already there 
prancing about with the air of a conquerer, and apparently 
eagerly thirsting for the blood of his antagonist. His first sal- 
utation was:— 

“You are somewhat late, sir. 
your prayers. 
to live.” 

*Our lives are both in the hands of the Giver,” replied Chet- 
wood; and the preliminaries being settled, the combat com- 
menced with inveterate hatred and fury on the part of 
Guitaub, on that of the other, with calm, collected determi- 
nation. Each was master of his weapon, and several passes 


I suppose you staid to say 
You have need of them, for you have not long 


were exchanged without effect, when, in making a desperate 
lunge, the foot of Guitaub slipped, and he pitched forward 
his fulllength on the ground. Chetwood immediately step- 
ped back a few paces and said: 

“Rise, sir; I do not wish to take advantage of your misfor- 
tune.” 

Guitaub arose, and, totally insensible to the generous for- 
bearance of his adversary, redoubled his efforts with such im- 
prudent, eager animosity, that he gave Chetwood an oppor- 
tunity of executing a manoeuvre he had learned of a famous 
professor abroad, by which he wrested the sword from Guit- 
aub’s hand, threw it up intheair, and catching it in his own, 
courteously presented the hilt to his adversary. The ruffian 
still insensible to this second instance of magnanimity, snatched 
his sword, and before Chetwood could resume his defence, 
made a desperate push, which wounded him in the left shoul- 
der. 

“Blood-thirsty, treacherous ruffian,” exclaimed Chetwood, 
“forbearance is no longer a virtue toward such an assassin.— 
Look to yourself, Guitaub!” 

Two minutes ended the contest, and the rnffan bully recei- 
ved a thrust that stretched him dead on the ground. The 








dangerous, and he took -his way towards the chateau of the 
Baron, wishing to be himself his own messenger. 

In his absence Julia had not closed her eyes. She sat appa- 
rently buried in profound contemplation, without a tear, a 
sigh or a word, until the sun rose and shone into her window 
when she aspirated to herself, “The hour is come!” and sirk- 
ing on her knees, remained with her hands clasped, while her 
tearless eyes were directed upward. In this situation she re- 
mained until she heard the massy knocker announceing a vis- 
itor. Then it was that she was overcome. The moment had 
arrived in which her fate was to be made known to her, and 
the uncertainty became insupportable. She sank down insen- 
sible, and was only awakened to consciousness by the caresses, 
kisses, and entreaties of her lover. Whenshe saw him before 
her alive, she uttered a shriek af transport and cried out 


“O, heaven be praised! [ have not been your murderer!— 
But you are covered with blood. I hope it is not that of the 
ruffian Guitaub.” 

“He has paid his forfeit,” replied Chetwood, “let us speak 
of him no more. Though he merited his fate, I am sorry it 
fell to my lot to inflict it; and‘t must be the endeavor of my 
future life to atone for having caused the death of a fellow 
creature.” 

Chetwood speedily. recovered; was wedded to Julia, who 
in after life soothed him by her tenderness, supported him by 
her firmness, and elevated him by her piety, so that not a day 
passed that he did not thank heaven for having bestowed upon 
him the Creole’s Daughter. 





The following isa beautiful poem, full of spirit and beauty. 
[Ep. 


SONG OF THE OREGON EMIGRANT. 
BY MRS. SOpHIA H. OLIVER. 


Oh! onward! Oh onward! we look not behind 

Where the flag of our country streams out on the wind, 
Where rich verdant vallies are vocal with song, 

And rivers majestic are sweeping along. 


Our coursers are fleet as the wild antelope, 
And our pathway is lit by the beacon of Hope, 
With spirits as buoyant and free as the wind, 
Our glances are forward—we look not behind. 


We'll sweep o'er the plains where the buffalo bounds, 

Where the fierce Black-foot roams o’er the broad hunting- 
grovun.s. 

Where the mad river shouts with hoarse glee to the sky, 

And the horse of the desert speeds fetterless by. 


With footsteps unerring like chamois we'll cliunb, 

Where the bold Rocky mountains are tow'ring sublime~- 
The Eagle we'llscare from his tempest-rock’d nest, 

And plant our proud flag on the mountain’s tall crest. 


We'll shout till the valley and broad desert plain, 
And rude crags around us shall thunder again, 

Till the wild beast shall shriek with dismay in his lair, 
And the rattlesnake ring out his gong on the air! 


And we'll mark where thy waters, Columbia, sweep 
Through forests gigantic, away to the deep; 

Thy parent—the mountain; bold, rocky and free,— 
And thy glorious consort—the great Western Sea! 


We'll joy, for the spirit of Liberty flings 

O’er thy beautiful valley, her sun-gleaming wings; 
And stately we know is each hallowed scene, 
Where the radiant light of her presence hath been. 


Still onward we'll wander where many a stream 
Is fervently kiss'd by the young morning beam, 
With the water-fowl sailing secure o'er the tide, 
And the beaver'’s fair city alone by its side. 


And we'll pause in the forest’s broad shadowy aisles, 
And dream once again of those hallowed piles, 
Whose sweet bells ring out by Atlantic’s green shore, 
In the beautiful land we shall visit no more. 


Oh! we'll shed not a tear—but adown on the sod 
We'll kneel, and pour out our full spirits to God; 
Our temple, the sky-reaching forest shall be, 

And our deep solemn organ—the voice of the Sea! 


The Sea, oh the Sea, where the sun sinks to rest, 
With his glory-crown’'d head on its tremulous breast, 
We'll plant the broad flag of the valiant and true, 
And pitch our white tents by its waters of blue! 





surgeon bound up the wound of Chetwood, which was not 
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BLACK VEIL. 
BY DICKENS. 

For the full understanding of the accompanying extract, it 
is necessary to premise, that, on a cold winter evening, a young 
London surgeon was seated by his cheerful fire, listening to 
the wind beating the rain against the windows, and howling 
dismally down the chimney, when his musings were inter- 
rupted by a visit from a singularly tall female, muffled in a 
black shawl, as if for the purpose of concealment, and her 
face shrouded by a thick black veil. After a prolonged inter- 
view, the young surgeon gathers, that the next morning, pre- 
cisely at nine, his services will be indispensable on behalf of a 
patient who willthen, and not TILL then, be under the charge 
of his visiter. “I may be mad to ask your aid, sir,” says the 
woman, weeping bitterly ; “but night after night, through the 
long, dreary hours of watching and weeping, the thought has 
ever been present to my mind, and although even I see the 
hopelessness of human assistance availing him, the bare 
thought of laying him in his grave without it, makes my blood 
run cold!’ Just before the hour appointed, the surgeon was 
at the designated place, a desolate, detached dwelling in one 
of the suburbs of the great city. As he knocked at the door, 
a low whisper, as of stealthy conversation in the passage, be- 
caine audible. Presently the door was opened by a tall ill-fa- 
vored man, with black hair, and face pale and haggard asa 
dead man’s. In answer to the surgeon's question, “Am I in 
time?” the man replied, ‘Too soon, sir; but 1f you'll step in 
here, sir, you won't be detained five minutes, I assure you.” 
The surgeon walks in, the door is closed upon him, and he is 
left alone. And now commences our scene:— 

It was a little cold room with no other furniture than two 
deal chairs, asd a table of the same material. A handful of 
fire, unguarded by any fender, was burning in the grate, 
which brought out the damp, if it served no more comforta- 
ble purpose; for the unwholesome moisture was stealing down 
the walls in long slug-like tracks. The window, which was 
broken and patched in many places, looked into a small piece 
of ground almost covered with water. Not a sound was to 
be heard, either within the house or without. The young 
surgeon sat down by the fire-place to await the result of his 
first professional visit. 

He had not remained in this position many minutes, when 
the noise of some approaching vehicle struck his ear. It 
stopped; the street door was opened; a low talking succeed- 
ed, accompanied with a shuffling noise of footsteps along the 
passage on the stairs, as if two or three men were carrying 
some heavy body to the room above. The creaking of the 
stairs a few secouds afterwards, announced that the new-com- 
ers, having completed their task, whatever it was, were leav- 
ing the house. The door was again closed, and the former si- 
lence was restored. 


Another five minutes elapsed, and the surgeon had just re- 
solved to explore the house, in search of some one to whom 
he might make his errand known, when the room-door open- 
ed, and his last night's visiter, dressed in exactly the same 
manner, with the veil lowered as before, motioned him to ad- 
vance. The singular height of her form, coupled with the 
circumstance of her not speaking, caused the idea to pass 
across the brain for an instant that it might be a man disguised 
in woman’s attire. The hysteric sobs which issued from be- 
neath the veil, and the convulsive attitude of grief of the 
whole figure, however, at’ once exposed the absurdity of the 
suspicion, and he hastily followed. 

The woman led the way up stairs to the front room, and 
paused at the door to let him enter first. It was scantily fur- 
nished with an old deal box, a few chairs, and a tent bedstead 
without hangings or cross-rails, which was covered with a 
patch-work counterpane. The dim light admitted through 
the curtain which he had noticed from the outside, rendered 
the objects in the room so indistinct, and communicated to all 
of them so uniform a hue, that he did not at first perceive 
the object on which his eye at once rested, when the woman 


rushed frantically past him, and flung herself upon her knees 
at the bed-side. 


Stretched upon the bed, closely enveloped in a linen wrap- 
per, and covered with blankets, lay a human form, stiff and 
motionless. The head and face, which were those of a man, 
were uncovered, save by a bandage, which passed over the 
head and under the chin. The eyes were closed. The left 
arm lay heavily across the bed, and the woman held the pass- 


ivehand. The surgeon gently pushed the woman aside, and 
took the hand in his. 

















“My God!” he exclaimed, letting it fall involuntarily ; ‘the 
man is dead!” 

The woman started to her feet and beat her hands togeth- 
er: “Oh don’t say so, sir!” she exclaimed, with a burst of 
passion, amounting almost to phrenzy: “oh dont say so, sir! 
1 can’t bear it;indeed,I can’t! Men have been brought to life 
before, when unskilful persons have given them up for lost; 
and men have died who might have been restored, if proper 
means had been resorted to. Don’t let him lie here sir, with- 
out one effort to save him! This very moment life may be 
passing away. Do try, sir—do, for God's sake!” And while 
speaking, she hurriedly chafed, first the forehead and then 
the breast of the senseless form before her, and then wildly 
beat the cold hands, which, when she ceased to hold them, fell 
heavily and listlessly back on the coverlet. 


“Tt is of no use, my good woman,” said the surgeon, sooth- 
ingly, as he withdrew his hand from the man’s breast. “Stay 
undo that curtain.” 

“Why?” said the woman, starting up. 


“Undo that curtain!” repeated the surgeon, in an agitated 
tone. 


‘I darkened the room on purpose,” said the woman, throw- 
ing herself before him, as he turned to undo it. “Oh! sir, 
have pity on me! Ifit can be of nouse, and he is really dead, 
do not, Do not expose that corpse to other eyes than mine!” 


“This man died no natural or easy death,” said the sur- 
geon. ‘I MUST see the body!” And with a motion so sudden 
that the woman hardly knew that he had slipped from beside 
her, he tore open the curtain, admitted the full light of day, 
and returned to the bedside. 


“There has been violence here!” he said, pointing toward 
the body, and gazing intently on the face, from which the 
black veil was now removed. In the excitement of a minute 
before, the female had dashed off the bonnet and veil, and 
now stood with her eyes fixed upon him. Her features were 
those of a woman of fifty, who had once been handsome, sor- 
row and weeping had left traces upon them, which not time it- 
self would ever have produced, without their aid; her 
face was deadly pale, and there was a nervous contortion 
of the lip, and an unnatural tire in her eye, which showed too 
plainly that her bodily and mental powers had nearly sunk 
beneath an accumulation of misery. 


“There has been violence here!” said the surgeon, preserv- 
ing his searching glance. 

‘There has!” replied the woman. 

“This man has been murdered!” 

“That I call God to witness, he has,” said the woman pas- 
sionately, “piteously, inhumanly murdered!” 


“By whom?” said the surgeon, seizing the woman by the 
arm. 


“Look at the butcher's mark, and then ask me!” she replied. 

The surgeon turned his face toward the bed, and bent over 
the body, which lay full in the lightof the window. The 
throat was swollen, and a blue, livid mark encircled it. The 
truth flashed suddenly upon him. 

“This is one uf the men who were hung this morning!” ‘he 
exclaimed, turning away with a shudder. P 


“Tt is,” replied the woman, with a cold, unmeaning stare. 

“Who was he?” inquired the surgeon. 

“My son!” replied the woman; and fell senseless at his 
feet. 


And her son it was. A companion equally guilty with him- 
self, had been acquitted for lack of evidence, while he had 
been left for death, and executed. The mother, a widow, 
without friends or money, had denied herself the necessaries 
of life, to bestow them upon her orphan boy, who, unmindful 
of her prayers, and forgetful of the incessent anxiety of 
mind, and voluntary starvation of body which she had endur- 
ed for him, had plunged into a career of dissipation and crime, 
which had resulted in his own death by the hangman's hands, 
and caused his mother’s shame and incurable insanity. It 
was our painful lot, on an occasion well known to metropoli- 
tan readers, to witness the fervent anxiety with which the re- 
lative of a condenined criminal, when the concentric rings of 
the law were closing up to their victim, soug’t and relin- 
quised hope atter hope, that in some way his life might yet be 
saved; and it is perhaps owing to this circumstance that the 
preceeding narrative made so deep an impression upon our 
mind. And now let us ask, how many persons, familiar with 
Pickwick, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickelby, Barnaby Rudge, 
Chuzzlewit, etc., are aware that “The Black Veil” is by the 
same author, and was first published years before the earliest 
of those works were written? 





GOOD ADVICE. 

What if people do speak against you? Let them feel that 
you are able to bear it. What is there gained by stooping to 
correct every word that is whispered to your discredit? Lies 
will die, ifleft alone; but if you repeat them to this one and 
another, because your enemies had the impudence to make 
them, you keep the fire burning, and open the way for a dozen 
slanderers. Keep on your course, go straight forward, and 
trouble not your head about what is repeated, but feel all the 
better, and wear a less frightful face. Slander never killed a 
sterling character, and it never will. Her coats will not set 
upon bim without a pull here, ajerk there, and a twist below; 


and while this work is going on, the false words are forgotten 
by the multitude. 





Society, like a shaded silk, must be viewed in all situations, 
or its colous will deceive us. Goldsmith observed, that one 
man who travels through Europe on foot, and who, like Scrib- 
lerus, makes his legs his compasses, and another who is whis- 
ked through in a chase and four, will form very different con- 
clusions at the end of their journey. The philosopher, there- 
fore, will draw his estimate of human nature, by varying 
as much as possible his own situation, to miultiply the 
points of view under which he observes her. Uncircumscri- 
bed by lines of latitude or of longitude, he will examine her 
buttoned up and laced in the forms and ceremonies of civiliza- 
tion, at her ease, unrestrained, in the light and feathered cos- 
tume of the savage. He will also associate with the highest 
without servility,and with the lowest without vulgarity. Ia 
short, in the grand theatre of human life, he will visit the pit 
and the gallery, as well as the boxes, but he will not inform 
the boxes that he comes amongst them from the pit, nor the 
pit that he visits them from the gallery. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Maiden with the meek brown eyes; 
In whose orbs a shadow lies, 

Like the dust in evening skies! 


Thou whose looks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 

As the braiden streamlets run! 
Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet! 
Gazing with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet’s swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse. . 
Deep and still that gliding stream, 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 

As the river ofa dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian? 

See'st thou shadows sailing by, 

As the dove with startled eye, 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly? 

Hear’st thou voices on the shore, 

That our eyes perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar? 

O thou child of many prayers! 

Life hath quicksands—life hath snares! 
Care and age come unawares! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon; 

May glides onward into June. 
Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms, many numbered; 
Age, that bough with snow encumbered. 
Gather then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy bhand— 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 

One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

O, that dew, like balm shall steal 

Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth geal. 


And that smile like sunshine, dart 
lnto many a sunless heart, 
For a smile of God thou art. 
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The present No. contains less original matter than any 
heretofore, but we trust that our selections are such as to com- 
pensate, in part, for this deficiency. We have several writers 
of talent nowzengaged in preparing original articles, of merit, 
eo that our second volume SHALL NOT BE FOUND INFERIOR 
TO OUR FIRST. ge ee RG ae se 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

MusinGs—THE GENTIANELLA, AND PATRIOTISM—Are'the 
titles of three beautiful effusions, which we have received from 
our highly gifted, poetical contributor, Mrs. Sophia H.Ol- 
iver—and which we shall present to our readers in the next 
volume. We learn from Mrs. Oliver—who, by the by, we 
have very much missed, as donbtless have our readers—that 
indisposition has of late prevented her contributing to our col- 








umns. We are happy to state, however, that she has now re- 
covered, and will continue her contributions as heretofore.— 
We kuow of no poetess in the West more DESERVEDLY popu- 
lar than is Mrs. Oliver. Her poetry is beautiful in imagery, 
chaste in diction, and pure in thought; and we ever rise from 
the perusal of her productions with more elevated sentiments, 
and holier aspirations. We are pleased to perceive they are 
extensively copied. 

Tue Mariner's Bripe—Is a fine poetic effusion, by Miss 
Phoebe Carey, which we have received and filed for early pub- 
lication. We feel ourself very much indebted to Miss Pheebe, 
and her sister, Miss Alice Carey, for their kind favors, and 
take pleasure in saying they are very popular with our read- 
ers. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


This No. closes our first volume; and, in consequence of 
having to reprint some of our first Nos., we shall be under the 
necessity of deferring our next issue for one or two weeks, at 
the expiration of which time we shall resume our publica- 
tion as usual. THE TIME REQUIRED WILL NOT EXCEED TWO 
REGULAR ISSUES, PROBABLY NOT MORE THAN ONE. We 
trust that all will be lenient with us, as this is absolutely nec- 
essary—our first Nos. having been exhausted. 

In consequence of giving the index on the last page, we 
have, as the reader will perceive, given place to the news on 
the editorial page, thereby limiting our usual space to a very 
small extent. 

TpPSupscrwers oy MApison wishing their Nos. bound, 
will please leave them at Adams & Dutton’s Book Bindery, 
where they will be placed with ours. Back Nos. will be sup- 
plied there, if required, at five cents each. 





SKETCHES OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

As almost every person, who reads much of another's wri- 
tings, has a desire to know something of the author—his or 
her past history, &c.—we propose, in our coming volume—if 
agreeable to the writers themselves—- to give a SKETCH of each 
of our REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS, with such a review of their 
productions as we shall be able to collect. 

This will be a new feature in our paper, and one which we 
trust will meet with the approbation of all. 


Pews Ltews. 


[From the Matamoros Flag. 
IMPORTANT FROM THE ARMY! 


After the’regular edition of our paper had been struck off 
this morning, the steamer Big Hatchee arrived from Camar- 
go, and we are indebted to Mr. Hicks, clerk of the boat, for 
the following letter and other information. 


CAMARGO, Sept. 8, 1846. 

Mr. Eprror:—I hasten to inform you of the arrival, post 
haste, from Seralvo, of Capt. Murray, with information that 
McCulloch's Rangers had come into General Worth’s camp, 
at Seralvo, and reported that on the 4th inst., about 40 miles 
beyond Seralvo, they discovered a body of Mexicans, forming 
the advance guard ofa large force. They retreated as the 
Rangers advanccd upon them, and were pursued until they fell 
back on a larger force, which was discovered to be from 800 
to 1000 strong. It was the general impression that it was in- 
tended to attack General Worth, before reinforcements could 











at at Seralvo to-day, (the 8th.) Captain Murray met Gener- 
al Taylor, with a part of his force, some distance in advance 
of the main body, and within 35 miles of Seraivo, on a forced 
march to its relief. 

It is positively asserted that the Mexicans are determined 
to make a strong resistance between Seralvo and Monterey. 
Ampudia and Arista are co-operating with each other, and 
their forces are augmenting fast—the Mexicans are rallying 
to their standard from all quarters. The heat has retarded 
somewhat, the progress of the troops which left here with 
Gen. Taylor, it being out of the question to march during the 
heat of the day. 


The troops were in high spirits and eager to come up with 
the Mexicans. Two companies of Rangers that were here, 
having their horses shod, started off after Captain Murray ar- 
rived. Allis quiet here. Proclamations from Santa Anna, 
Ampudia, and the Governor of Tamaulipas, have been recei- 
ved in town, and are having their effect upon the Mexicans. 


The proclamation of Ampudia makes the penalty very se- 
vere upon all who may furaish provisions, assist in transpor- 
ling provisions, or in any wise aid the Americans. It prohib- 
its them from holding any intercourse or carrying on any trade 
with us. Death and confiscation of property, are the penal- 
ties for disobeying the order. These proclamations have also 
been received in Mier, and Reynoso. Nothing more of im- 
portance. 


Weare also indebted to the clerk of the Big Hatchee, for 
the following extract of an order published in Camargo, ac- 
cording to instructions from General Tay lor, and signed by 
E. R. Kane, 2d Dragoons, commanding the post. 

CAMARGO, MEXxico, Sept. 10, 1846. 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
No American citizen is allowed to locate in Camargo, with- 
out a written permit from General Taylor. Nogoods brought 
by steamboats or mules will be allowed to remain—all such 
will be seized and sent to the Quarter master at the Brazos.— 
No person not connected with the Army will be suffered to 
stop at Camargo, without a permit from Gen. Taylor or the 
commandant at the post. No private freight of any kind to 
be brought ashore from steamboats, and, in accordance with 
the instructions, all persons not connected with the army are 
required to leave the place ov the 17th inst. 


In our last paper we stated the advance of the army, under 
General Worth, to be at China. It was at Seralvo, a small 
town about sixty miles from Monterey. Further reports have 
reached here as to the number of Mexican troops in Monte- 
rey, which puts them at 8000, with a heavy additional force 
on the march, which it is said will be there before Gen. Tay- 
lor can possibly arrive. The whole force which General Tay- 
lor marches to Monterey will not exceed seven thousand. 

The place is represented by the Mexicans to be extremely 
weil fortified, and THEY are firmly of the opinion, that the 
Americans willbe whipped. We have had no intelligence 
from General Taylor since he left Camargo. He is, no doubt, 
by this time, in Seralvo, and but a few days can elapse before 
important news may be looked for. Much the largest part of his 
force has been left behind, which he wil! not move forward, 
unless the exigencies may demand it. The impossibility of 
transporting provision, has, no doubt, caused him to move for- 
ward a less force than he otherwise would. 





AMPUDIA’S PROCLAMATION. 


FurTHer News.—A letter states that several Mexican 
proclamations have been received in Matamoras. One of 
them is from Gen. Ampudia, as commander-in-chief, dated at 
Saltillo, 27th August, in which he says he is determined to be 
revenged for his losses on the 8thand 9thof May last. He 
calls upon the Mexicans to rally around the standard of their 
country; boasts that ifthe Americans venture to attack the 
fortifications of Monterey, they will be driven back “like chaff 
before the wind’’—threatens all Mexicans and foreigners who 
may be found trading with goods from Matamoras,with the pen- 
alty of DEATH; treat as spies all those who hold correspondence 
with the Americans—forbids thai a Mexican shall work for an 
American in any capacity whatever—looks upon money re- 
ceived for services rendered the Americans, as earned by sa- 
crificing the blood of their countrymen—calls upon all true 
Mexicans to inform against offenders, and gives authority to 
arrest traders, and execute his orders. He promises all the 
“ereasers” of Mexico the SACKING of Matamoras, should he 
be victorious, of which he seems POSITIVE. 

The Mexicans in Camargo who had been in the employ of 





arrive, and Capt. Murray thinks that a battle is being fought 





cease work, were offered an increase of wages to return te 
their employment. Refusing to accept it, General Patterson 
compelled them to go to work at their former wages. The 
Mexicans were perfectly willing to continue work, but were 
held back through fear of the Alcalde, who was given to un- 
derstand that he must not interfere again in matters of this 
sort. 

Sickness at Matamoras is rather on the increase. 

[Cin. Commercial. 





LATER.—After the above had beew put in type, we were fa- 

vored with the following extract of a letter, written at Point 
Isabel, on the evening of the 16th: 
“From a letter received by Captain Perkins, at this place, 
it appears that two spies were arrested in the camp at Camar- 
go and examined; their guilt was so evident that they were 
immediately hung! It also states that a party of Americans, 
on their way from Camargo to Matamoras, were attacked by 
some Mexicans—one American and six Mexicans killed, The 
news from Matamoras is, that Col. Clark was shot at. while 
sitting in his room, and that it was ordered that all Mexicans 
were to be deprived of their arms, and none should either go 
out of the city, or come into it, without the wri(ten order of the 
commander of the post. In taking arms from the Mexicans, 
they made new discoveries where they had been secreted. 
Every American in the city is compelled to arm and hold him- 
self in readiness, as it is supposed the Mexicans would per- 
haps take advantage of the apparent indiflerence of the Amer- 
icans and regain Matamoras; but if they make the attempt, 
they will find their reception very warm, but not very plea- 
sant.” 


ARRIVAL OF STEAMER GREAT WESTERN. 


The Great Western brings dates from Liverpoo! to the 12th 
of September, eight day#later than those brought by the Cam. 
bria. On the 20th and 2Ist she experienced tremendous gales, 
but rode them out in safety, with the exception of some dam- 
age on deck from the force of the storm. She also lost one 
of her wheel houses, and her quarter boats. 





The markets for all descriptions of American produce were 
advancing. 

The News from India is of rather unexpected interest.— 
The victories which the British army achieved on the banks 
of the Sutlege have not resulted in that amicable arrangement 
and profitable settlement which was hoped for, and premature- 
ly boasted of. Ghoolab Singh finds himself beset by pecunia- 
ry difficulties, and he either cannot, or is unwilling to pay his 
debts. All such emergencies in India must lead to the first 
developement of resistance of the British claims, consequent- 
ly the war will have to be renewed in the Penjaub, and the 
province of Lahor; and the territory conditionally assigned 
to Ghoolab Singh repossessed and attached to the British ter- 
ritory. 

The following is an extract from a commercial article of 
Wilmer & Smith’s European Times. 

The grain markets with us, as with our continental neigh- 
bors, are on the rise. Whatever affects England, influences 
the whole commercial world. It will be perceived that every 
where animation prevails, and that the new theory of free 
trade will have plenty of scope for the developement of ite 
alleged benefits, or as some contend, its injuries. 

The news from India is calculated io produce a feeling of 
weariness ina political as well asin a commercial sense. Sir 
Henry Hardinge. it seems now to be universally admitted, 
notwithstanding his skill and bravery, evinced in the war with 
the Sikhs, has made a bungling business of it, and ia all prob- 
ability the work will have to be done over again. Mistaken 
clemency in the case of semi-barbarians is oftentimes positive 
cruelty. The details will be found elsewhere. 

The ravages of the Cholera have diminished in Scinde, and 
it appears they have been exaggerated. 

The failure of the potato crop is uuiversal. The reports 
from every part of the United Kingdom are appaling, whilst 
letter after letter from the continent details the ravages which 
this strange and unaccountable disease has made, in France, 
Belgium, Holland and Prussia. 

The grain crops in the United Kingdom are not more thar 
an average, either in quantity or quality. We must, there- 
fore, look to other countries fora supply sufficient for the 
large and increasing consumption that is now going forward. 

Again the accounts from France, as to the harvest in that 
country, are most distressing. 

A very large quantity of wheat will therefore be required 
for immediate want, ali over the north of Europe, for the sta- 





the Quartermaster, and who were instigated by the Alcalde to 








ple article of consumption has yielded miserably short, 
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THrilling Sketch. | 


THE PEASANT AND THE WOLVES. 


A PASSAGE FROM “THE LIVONIA TALES.” 





As we have said before, Mart kept most of his lost ways and 


overturns in drifts and such incidents from the two women; 


but one incident he could not conceal. The scarcity and | 
hardness of the season affected the inhabitarcts of the forest 
as wellas those of the villages, and the wolves came out from | 


Many 


a single one and even couples together had skulked across | 


their fastness with a boldness they do not often show. 


Mart’s path with an evil look, but quickened their retreat at | 
that shrill shout, at the top of his voice, which he had prac- 
tised since a child. 

One evening his way home led through a desolate morassy 
wood, which stretched for ten wersts on one side of his little | 
farm, and where the track, deep between the accumulations of 
high snow, gave only suflicient width for the little horse and 





sledge. 


Mart's eyes were closed and his senses heavy with 
. ! 
weariness; nevertheless he soon began to be aware that the | 


animal was quickening his pace unwontedly; again it jerked 


forward—quicker still--and a low neighing sound of terror 


| 
effectually roused the drowsy man. He looked in front; all | 
was as usual—a wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep ina | 


bed of snow—the narrow trough of a track winding it--here 


and there pyramids of snow which showed the huge ant-hills 


of the country-—the heavens bright—the earth white--nota 
living object but the horse before him. He looked behind— | 
the scene was just the same—white snow, and leafless trees, 


and a winding track; but close to the sledge were three gaunt 
animals, heavily galloping, and another was fast gaining be- 
hind. The jaws of the foremost, with the lowness of the 
sledge, were within reach of Mart’s shoulder. 
for that—he knew that it was the horse they wanted first; and 
saw in an instant that all depended on the animal’s courage 
more than his own. [If the frightened creature could have 
the nerve to keep steady in the track, the chances were much 


He cared not 





in his favor, for the moment the wolves turned off to get ahead 
of it, the depth of the snow diminished their speed ; but should 
the horse, in his terror, plunge aside and flounder in the snow, 
Mart knew it would be lost. 
animal cheerfully by its name, and laid his hand on its back as | 


He leaned forward, called the 


he was often wont to do in times of fatigue or difficuliy—the | 
poor beast knew the kind voice and hand—raised its ears, 
which were laid flat baek with terror, and fell into an evener 
pace. 

Mart shouied violently—but the wolves were either too 
keen or too many—it made noimpression. Ii was an aw- 
fultime beth for master and horse, Mart kept his hand 
on the animal, while his eye watched the ferocious brutes who 
were within arm's length. 
carried on these occasions, to chop the frozen fish; he felt for 


He had a hatchet which he always 


it and grasped it in his hand, but forebore to use it, for the 
closer the wolves kept at the back of the sledge, the less they 
were seen by the horse. Every minule, however, one or more 
of them broke out of the track in the attempt to pass; and al- 
though they instantly lost footing in the snow, yet the unblink- 
ered eyes of the little animal had caught sight of the dreaded 
foe and a plunge forward made Mart turn his eye with arxiety 
to see that it kept straight in the narrow track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually huge and long- 
limed, and more than once it had contrived, in spite of the 
deep snow, to advance nearer abreast the sledge than any one 
of his companions. 
pecially kept watch, and caught the green light that played 
from its eyeballs. It turned off again—the snow laid fleeter 
for a space—the wolf kept its footing—it gained—for their 
pace is enormous—the little horse’s eye glare around at it.— 
Mart withdrew his hand; wet with the animal’s perspiration; 
the wolf was just beyond arm’s reach, but he kept his hatchet , 
in readiness. 


Upon this grim creature Mart more es- 


The horse was now in desperate gallop, and 
the wolf just abreast—it suddenly turned sharp towards it— 
now was Mart’s time—he dealt a tremendous blow—the wolf 
avoided it, but stumbled in the snow, and in a moment was 
yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly shortening be- 
aeath the horse’s hoofs, which continued to carry the sledge 
at full gallop, till the fear of an overturn became a source of 
fresh anxiety. Mart was quite aware by this time that these 


were no common lazy wolves he had to deal with, but sharp 
set, determined brutes, to whom man or beast would be alike 
welcome. These were not the animals to be deterred by the 
signs of man’s dwelling, as is usually the case, and there was 
au ugly wrest of wide open space between the outskirts of 


| wood candle at the spinning wheel. 


| prayer. 
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the forest and his house, which he looked to with real appre- 
hension. 

They were now at the very edge of the wood—the road 
becaine opener—the wolves gained on each side—the horse 
bounded furiously forward, caught the sledge against the 
stump of a tree—it overturned—was swept away ata tremen- 
dous pace, and Mart was left alone in the snow. Ina moment 
a heavy claw had slit the throat and down the front of his 
sheepskin—it was now well Anno s wrappers lay so thick be- 
neath. Te threw off the brute and rose—his hatchet had been 


jerked out of his hand in the fall—he cast a desperate glance 


it not. 


sight, two of the wolves were now close to the defenceless 


around and saw The horse was now almost out of 
man, and the two others, deserting the animal, were bound- 
ing back to him, Mart faced the foremost, he could do n6 
more, and in an instant was surrounded. 

Here we must leave him, however cruel it may seem. Mean. 
while the two women were as usual expecting him anxiously 
at home—for Mart was late. Anno was sitting beneath pine 
Liso had risen from her's 
and gone into the smaller chamber, especially devoted to her. 
Old Karria Pois was lying before the stove fast asleep. Of a 
sudden the dog pricked up his ears, listened, rose—ran to the 
door aud whined—then, returning to Anno, wagged his tail, 
ran back, and whining again, seratched at the door.. Karria 
Pois usually gave signal of Mart’s approach, though not in so 
urgent a way, and Anno opened the door, expecting to see her 
husband. The dog dashed furiously out, but no sign of Mart 
appeared. The young wife went out into the piercing air— 
saw and heard nothing, and was slowly turning in, when a 
sound caught her ear—it was the sound of hoofs striking full 
and sharp upon the frozen ground. So had Mart never ap- 
proached before. But there was no time for wonder, for the 
next moment the horse galloped up to the door and stopped. 
Anno saw instantly that something had happened—the animal 
was dripping with foam, and trembling all oyer; the sledge 


was reversed, and, above all, Mart was not there. 

Anno was buta girl still; she called quick to her grand- 
mother—the old woman did not answer—she flew into the in- 
ner room; Liso was standing motionless, with her face turned 
from the door. There was no light, save from the little snowed 
up window; but Anno saw enough to know that she stood in 
“Oh! Jummal!’ (God) said the poor girl to herself, 
“hear ber!” and leaving her undisturbed, she ran again out of 


the house, gave one look at the trembling horse, and then all: 


trembling herself, began to retrace the jagged track in which 
it had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we have left in a fright- 
ful position. He knew what it was to put forth his strength 
in games and wrestling matches, and it was such as, shoulder 
But 


it was as nothing now against the heavy weight—the vice-like 


to shoulder and muscle to muscle, few could withstand. 


tee th—the rending grasp that held him down on every side. 
For a few seconds, the desperate violence of a man to whom 
life is sweet, and such a death most horrible, shook off the 
pittiless assailants; but his own blood dyed the snow, and the 
sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. The blood 
hounds closed again upon him—they pulled him down! 


People say there is no time to think in sudden dangers :— 
they have never known one. ‘There are more thoughts struck 
from the mind in one moment’s collision with sudden and des- 
perate peril, than in days of fearless security. The sweets of 
this earth; the home that lay so near—the mystery of Heav- 
en, swept over poor Mart’s mind; nay, even the particulars 
He thought how Anno and Liso would 
watch through the night—how his mangled remains would tell 
all in the morning—Anno’s despair—the village lament; he 


found time to intrude. 


thought of all this, and more, and knew himself in the jaws 
ot hungry wolves! Then those foul lurid eyes glared over 
him; the tightening of the throat followed, and thinking was 
over. Still he struggled to release his arms; the grasp on the 
throat was suffocating him; his senses reeled—when on a sud- 
den—dash came another animal hard-breathing along; threw 
itself into the midst with one sharp howl, and fastened upon 
the chief assailant. The wolves relaxed their fury for an in- 
stant; Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and recognized his brave 
dog. Fora second he stood stunned and bewildered; when 
he saw one wolf retreating, and all three attacking the daunt- 
less Karria Pois. He turned to help, anda bright object 
caught his eye; it was his hatchet lying on the snow within 
arm’s length of his last struggle. Mart snatched it up, and 
was now himself again. Blood was dripping from him, but 
his limbs were uninjured, and furious were the strokes he 
dealt. 











One wolf lay dead at his feet: the other cowed and retreat- 
ed, spilling its blood as it went, and held off, skulking round ; 
and now Mart poured his whole fury on the great monster, 
which held Karria Pois in as stifling a grasp as he had done his 
master, It was no easy task to release the dog. The hatchet 
rung on the wolf's skull, ratiled on his ribs, and laid bare the 
gaunt back bone; but the dog’s own body interrupted any 
mortal woutd,and the wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor 
Karria Pois’s case was desperate; his legs drawn together, 
protecting the very parts he sought to wound, when suddenly 
he stretched himself out with fresh agony, and the hatchet 
was buried deep in the wolf's throat. Many more fieree 
strokes were needed before life was extinct; and as Mart rose, 
a hand on his shoulder startled him, and his wife fell on his 
bosom. 

“Mart!” 

“Anno!” 

Long did the young couple stand in speechless embrace; but 
the weaker supported the stronger, for Mart’s manly nerve 
was gone, and he lent on Anno Iike a strengthless child. 

“Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe—dear Mart!" 
swer, Mart pressed her closer. 


For an an- 


“But what is here?” for her hand which laid on his shoul- 
der was wet with a Warm clammy substance, and there was 
light enough to see that dark stain which nothing else is like. 

“Mart you are hurt—you are bleeding?” and going back a 
step, she saw for the first time her husband’s condition. The 
two dead wolves—the gasping dog—the bloody and furrowed 
snow! and the full and dreadful truth came upon her and she 
burst into passionate sobs. 


In truth, Mart presented a frightful aspect; his sheepskin 
hung in strips, for each claw had cut it like a knife, his shoul- 
der was bare not only to flesh, but to the bone; his long hair 
was disheveled; every article of clothing was torn away. It 
was too evident that some dreadful struggle had taken placa, 
and Anno now saw with WHAT. 


[t was now Mart’s turn to support; his strength had re- 
turned, and with it his unflageing sweetness. 

“Anno! EINOKENNE! Anno! pat! doa’t cry so; Iam safe 
and well, only a few scratches on my skin; you'll have te 
patch me up as well as my clothes. Let's attend to poor Kar- 
ria Pois—nobody but you could have made me forget him—I 
fear he is more hurt than his master.” 

And the young couple bent over him and tenderly examined 
Then with many tears Anno related how in the 
deepest sleep the faithful dog had seemed to receive the ti- 
dings of his master’s danger; and Mart described how he had 
reached his side when his need was the greatest—though he 
did not say how great that need had been—but Anno knew, 
and then both caressed him more and more. 


his wounds. 


There was life in the old dog yet, and more than they had 
ventured at first to expect; his throat was lacerated, his ear 
torn through, and many a bite and a rent had he on his bod¢, 
but he lhcked the hand that felt his wounds, and raising on his 
Then he deliberate- 
ly smelt at one wolf’s carcass, then another, to ascertain that 
all was right, and having done this, hobbled off towards home 
as he felt he was not further required. 

“Come home, Mart, can you walk?” said Anno. 

“Yes, yes, as well as ever; but [have not dave with these 
grey men yet, (this being a common appellation for the wolves 
by the peasantry ;) the night’s work is worth two silver rou- 
bles to me; the,rest of the brutes will go down their compan- 
ions throats before morning; and sosaying, he cut off the ears, 
by which token the Lettish peasant is entitled to a reward ia 
money on showing it to a magistrate. 

Mart was soon seated in his own warm house, waited on by 
two tender companions, who examined his wounds and inju. 
ries with alternate horror and gratitude. 

“You were praying for me, grandmother, Anno tells me, 
when she left the house,—God heard you. Never say again 
that you and old Karria Pois are of no use; you two have 
saved my life.” 

These words were more than the venerable parent could 
bear with composure; and she turned away to lift up her 
heart again. 

“All have been of use to-night,” said Anno ina low tone; 
“grandmother, Karria Pois, even the poor horse; only I have 
done nothing,” 

“You are my own E{NOKENNE,” said Mart, lower still, and 
leant his weary head against her. 

“Now, Anno, PAI! go and wash Karria Pois too." This 
was done, and soon master and dog were in deep slumber, 


feet, shook a shower of blood from him, 
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Fount Tavor. 


BY REV. J. T.HEADLEY. 


What strange contrasts this earth of ours presents! It 
seems to be the middle spot between heaven aud hell, and par- 
take the character of both. Beings from both are found 
s surface, and scenes from both are constantly 
The glory from one and the midnight 


moving over it 
eccurring upon it. 
shades from the other, meet along its bosom, and the song of 
aogels and the shriek of fiends go up from the same spot.— 
Noonday aad midnight are not more opposite than the scenes 
that are constantly passing before our eyes. 
God stands beside a brothel, aud the place of prayer is separ- 
ated only by a single dwelling from the ‘heil’ of the gambler. 
Truth and falsehood walk side by side through our streets, 


The temple of 


and vice and virtue meet and pass every hour of the day — 
The hut of the starving stands in the shadow of the palace 
ef the wealthy, and the carriage of Dives every day throws 
the dust of its glittering wheels over the tattered garments of 
Health and sickness lie down in the same apart- 
look ] 


window—and 
hope and despair dwell under the same roof. 


Lazarus. 
out of the same 


The cry of the 


ments—joy and agony 
vew bora infant and the groan of the dying rise together from 
the same dwelling; the funeral procession treads close on the 
heels of the bridal party; and the tones of the lute and viol 
have scarcely died away before the requiem for the dead 
Oh! the beautiful and deformed, the 


joy and sorrow, ecstacies and agonies, 


comes swelling after, 
pare and the corrupt, 
life and death are strangely blended on this restless planet of 
eurs. 

But the past and future present as strange contrasts as the 


present. What different events have transpired on the same 
spot?) Where the Indian’s wigwam arose, and the stealthy 





tread of the wolf and panther was heard over the autumn 
leaves at twilight, the population of New York now surges 
Where once Tyre, the queen of the sea, stood, fish- 
ermen are spreading their nets on the desolate rocks, and the | 
bright waves are rolling over its marble columns. In the | 
ewpty apartments of Edom the fox makes his den, and the | 
dust of the desert is sifted over the forsaken ruins of Palmyra. | 


along. 


‘The owl hoots in the ancient halls of kings, and the wind of a | 
summer night :.akes sad music through the rents of once gor- 
geous palaces. The Arab spurs his steed along the streets of | 
ancient Jerusalem, or scornfully stands on Mount Sion and | 
curls his lip at the pilgrim pressing wearily to the sepulchre of | 
the Saviour, Muezzin’s voice rings over the bones of the! 
prophets, and the desert wind heaps the dust above the foun- | 
dations of the Seven Churches of Asia. Oh! how good and | 
evil, light and darkness, chase each other over the world. 

But it may be asked what this fit of musing has to do with | 
Mount Tabor? 
ted by two different scenes my imagination drew upon that | 
Mount. | 


Forty-seven years ago, a form was seen standing on Mount | 


It came upon he unawares, and was sugges- 


It 
was a bright morning, and as he sat on his steed in the clear | 
sunlight, his eye rested on a scene in the vale below, which | 


Tabor with which the world has since become familiar. 





was sublime and appalling enough to quicken the pulsations 
ef the calmest heart. That form was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the scene before him the fierce and terrible ‘Battle of 
Mount Tabor.’ From Nazareth, where the Saviour had 
ence trod, Kelber had marched with three thousand French 
soldiers forth into the plain, when lo, at the foot of Mount 


Tabor, he saw the whole Turkish army drawn up in order of | 


battle. Fiften thousand infantry, and twelve thousand splen- 
did cavalry moved down in majestic strength on this band of 
three thousand Frenchmen. Kelber had scarcely time to 
throw his handful of men into squares, with the cannon at the 
angles, before those twelve thousand horse, making the earth 
sinoke and thunder as they came, burst into a headlong gallop 
upon, them. But round those steady squares rolled a fierce, 
devouring fire, emptying the saddles of those wild horsemen 
with frightful rapidity, and strewing the earth with the bodies 
ef riders and steeds together. Again and again did those 
splendid squadrons wheel, re-form, and charge with deafen- 
ing shouts, while their uplifted scimetars gleawed like a for- 
est of steel through the smoke of battle; but that same was- 
ting fire received them. Those squares seemed bound by a 
girdle of flame, so rapid and constant were the discharges,— 
Before their certain and deadly aim, as they stood fighting for 
existence, the charging squadrons fell so fast that a rampart of 
dead bodies were soon formed aroundthem. Behind this em- 


bankment of dead men and horses, this band of warriors stood 








and fought for six dreadful Foe 5 and was ae thinning < was ignorant w hat he was saying. He knew not he meaning 
the ranks of the enemy, when Napoleon debouched with a | of this sudden appearance, but he knew that Heaven was tear 
single division on Mount Tabor, and turned his eye below.— | and God revealing himself, and he felt that some sacred cere- 
What a scene met his gaze! 


marching columns and charging squadrons of wild, galloping 
steeds, while the thunder of cannon and fierce rattle of mus- 
«etry, amid which now and then was heard the blasts of thou- 


air. 
and all was confusion and chaos in his sight. 


the wild valor of overpowering numbers. 





The whole plain was filled‘ with 


sands of trumpets, and strains of martial music filled all the 
The smoke of battle was rolling furiously over the hosts, 
Amid the twen- 
ty-seven thousand Turks that crowded the plain and enyel- 
oped the enemy like a cloud, and amid the incessant discharge 
of artillery and musketry, Napoleon could tell where his own 
brave troops were struggling only by the steady, simultaneous 
vollies which showed where discipline was contending with 
The constant 
flashes from behind that rampart of dead bodies were like 
Napo- 


leon descended from Mount Tabor with his little band, while 





spots of flame on the tumultuous and chaotic field. 


a single twelve pounder fired from the heights told the wea- 
ried Kelber that he was rushing to the rescue. Thrown into | 


confusion and trampled under foot, that mighty army rolled 


turbulently back towards the Jordan, where Murat was anx- 
iously waiting to mingle in the fight. Dashing with his cav- 
alry among the disordered ranks, he sabered them down with- 
out mercy, and raged like a lion amid the prey. This chiv- 


alric and romantic warrior declared that the remembrance 
of the scenes that once transpired on Mount Tabor, and on 
these thrice consecrated spots, came to him in the hottest of 
the fight, and nerved him with tenfold courage. 

As the sun went down over the plains of Palestine, and twi- 
light shed its dim ray over the rent and trodden and dead cov- 
ered field, a sulphurous cloud hung around the summit of 
Mount Tabor. The smoke of battle had settled there. where 
once the clond of glory rested, while groans and shrieks and 
cries rent the air. Nazareth, Jordan, and Mount Tabor what 
spots for battles. 


The 


day is bright and beautiful as then, and the same rich orien- 


Roll back twenty centuries, and again view that hill. 
tal landscape is smiling in the same sun. There is Nazareth 
with its busy population—the same Nazareth from which Kel- 
ber marched his army ; and there is Jordan rolling its bright 
waters along—the same Jordan along whose banks charged 
the glittering squadrons of Murat’s cavalry; and there is 
Mount Tabor—the same on which Bonaparte stood with his 
cannon, and the same beautiful plain where rolled the smoke 
of battle, and struggled thirty thousand men in mortal com- 
bat. 


The son of God stands on that height and casts his eye over 


But how different is the scene that is passing there!— 


the quiet valley through which Jordan winds its silver current, 


Three friends are beside him; they have walked together up | 


the toilsome way, now the four stand, mere specks on the dis- 
tant summit. But the glorious landscape at their feet is for- 
The 
son of Mary—the carpenter of Nazareth—the wanderer with 


whom they have ate and drank and travelled on foot many a 


gotten ina sublime scene that is passing before thei. 


weary mile, in all the intimacy of companions and friends, be 
gan to change before theireyes. Over his soiled and coarse 
garments is spread a strange light steadily brightening into 
intenser beauty, till that form glows with such splendor that 
it seems to waver to and fro and dissolve in the still radiance. 
The three astonished friends gaze on in speechless admira- 
tion—then turn to that familiar face. But lo, a greater change 
had passed over it. The man has put on the God, and that 
sad and solemn face that has been so often stooping over the 
couch of the dying, and entering the door of the hut of pov- 
erty, and in the streets of Jerusalem, and by the weary way- 
side—ave, bedewed with the tears of pity—now burns like 
the sun in mid day splendor. Meekness has given way to 
majesty, sadness to dazzling glory—the look of pity to the 
The still radiance of heaven sits on that 
serene brow, and all around that divine form flows an atmos- 


phere of strange and wondrous beauty. 


grandeur of a God. 


Heaven has poured 
its brightness over that consecrated spot, and on the beams of 
light that glitter there Moses and Wlias have descended, and, 
wrapped in the same shining vestments, stand beside him.— 
Wonder follows wonder, for these three glittering forms are 
talking with each other, and amid ihe thrilling accents are 
heard the words ‘Mount Olivet,’ ‘Calvary,’ the agony and 
death of the crucifixion, Peter, awe-struck and overcome, 
feeling also the influence of that heavenly atmosphere, and 
carried away by a sudden impulse, says to Jesus, in low and 
tremulous accents: ‘If it be good to be here, let us build 
three tabernacles; one for thee, one for Moses and one for 
Elias.’ Confused by the scene and dazzled by the splendor, 


mony would be appropriate to the scene; and while his be- 
wildered gaze was fixed ow the three forms before him, his un- 
conscious lips murmured forth the celiags of his heart. No 
wonder a certain feeling came over him that paralyzed bis 
tongue and crushed him to the earth, when, in the midst of 
his speech, he saw a clowd fall like a falliug star from heaven, 
and bright and dazzling, balancing itself over those forms of 
light. Perhaps this indiscreet iaterraption had brought this 
messenger down, and from its bosom the thunder and flame of 
Sinai were to burst; and he fell on his face in silent terror.— 
But that cloud was only a canopy for its God, and from its 
‘This is my beloved 


Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him,’ 


bright foldings came a voice saying: 


How long the vision lasted we cannot tell; but all that night 
did Jesus with his friends stay on that lonely mountain. Of 
the conversation that passed between them there, we know 
nothing; but little sleep, we imagine, visited their eyes that 


mght; and as they sat on the high summit and watched the 


| Stars as they rose one after another above the horizon, and 
| gazed on the moon as she poured her light over the dim and 


darkened | indscapes, words were spoken that seemed born of 
Heaven; and truths never to be forgotten were uttered in the 
ears of the disciples 


Oh, Can there be a 
stranger contrast than the battle and transfiguration of Mount 
Tabor? One shudders to think of Bonaparte and the son of 
God on the same mountain; one with his wasting cannon by 
his side, and the other with Moses and Elias just from Heav- 
en! Itis like seeing the devil and the angels in the same Eden 
garden. 


how different is heaven and earth! 


But no desecration can destroy the first consecration of 
Mount Tabor; for baptized with the glory of heaven, and 
honored with the wondrous scene of the ‘transfiguration, it 
stands the FIFTH SACRED MOUNTAIN on the earth. | 


UMBLE LIFE, 


There is a happiness in humble life—who can doubt it?— 
The man who owns but a few acres of Jand and raises an abun- 
dance to supply the necessary wants of his family need ask 
for nothing more. Ifhe is satisfied with his condition (and 
there are thousands so situated who are,) then no man is more 
happy. No political movement disturbs his re pose, no specu- 
lating manaia chases the calin serenity from his mind—no 
s¢hisms in the Church throw shadows beneath the golden sky, 
His family is the world tohim. Who sighs not for sucha hfe 
of calmness and serenity? Amid the cares and anxiety of busi- 
ness, Who would not exchange his prospects aml his honors 
for the repose of him who is happy and content in his spot of 
ground far from the noise and bustle of ac ity life? Ifthere 
is a situation congenial to the true spirit of man, and the 
growth of virtue, it is amid the rejoicings of nature—in the 
calm retirement of rural etree Tribune. 


PRIVATE HIRAM JONES. 


The world is well acquainted with the military career of 
Major Joe Bunker, and among his memoirs should be inser- 
ted his extraordinary sentence, for disobédience of orders, up- 
on private Hiram Jones. Hiram was ordered out into a piece 
of swampy ground to take a certain station and guard. He 
said he would “be DOD DERNED if he'd go!” 

“You WUNT?” said the corporal. 

“No, Lwuntr!” said Hiram. 

“I'll report vou to the Major.” 

“Report and be derned!--I aint a goin’ to stand in the mud 
and catch the ager for you, nor thé major NUTHER.” 

The corporal reported Hiram Jones to the Major. 

“Wunt!—Did he say WUNT?" said Major Joe Bunker. 

“He said WUNT,” said Corporal Doolittle. 

“Did you tell him it was MY ORDER?” asked the major, in 
very indignant consternation. 

“Well, I did, Major,” said the Corporal. 

“Jest go right back,” were the emphatic words of Major 
Joe Bunker—“go right back, Corporal Doolittle, and tell Pri- 
vate Hiram Jones he may Go To Grass!” 





(cP Of the two classes of people, I hardly know which is te 
be regarded with the most disgust—the vulgar aping the gea- 
teel, or the genteel constantly sneering at and endeavoring to 
distinguish themselves from the vulgar.—[Hazlett. 
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